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This is what we mean by 


-Kilmo is the Projector 


* of Lowest Cost’’ * 





For New Projection Results 
Right — The Filmo 375-watt Projector — offering surpassingly 
brilliant illumination for classroom or auditorium use. Variable 
resistance, $260; fixed resistance, $215; both with handy carrying 
case which provides extra wide base for Projector during opera- 
tion. Other models $198 up. 


Bell & Howell 


FILMO 





| LLUSTRATED at the left is the first Filmo 

Projector ever made. To-day it runs as per- 
fectly as the day it left the Bell & Howell fac- 
tory eight years ago. Because of the absence of 
any appreciable wear, there is every reason to 
believe that, eight years and more hence, it will 
still be delivering the same fine screen results. 


This is only one of thousands of Filmo Projec- 
tors which, because of their scientific design 
and careful construction, deliver superior op- 
eration for years and years. 


Filmo’s moderate first cost, divided by its years 
of service, makes it the projector of lowest cost. 
You are invited to write to any one of the scores 
of schools using Filmo Projectors and to learn 
from these disinterested sources just how much 
less their Filmos actually cost them. Any Filmo 
dealer will be pleased to demonstrate the Filmo 
Projector in your school. Write for illustrated 
booklet, “‘Filmo in Visual Education.” 


Bell & Howell Company, 1817 Larchmont Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. New York, Hollywood, Lon- 
don (B H & Co., Ltd.) Established 1907. 
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RCA Photophone, Inc., Presents To The Educational 
World The Smallest, Lightest And Simplest Operated 
PORTABLE SOUND REPRODUCING EQUIPMENT 


THE THEATRE IN A SUITCASE... EASILY 
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The small schoolhouse remote from theworld's highways or 
the great city college, now have at their command the greatest 
educational force since teaching began. Science, literature, 
the arts are theirs through the medium of RCA PHOTOPHONE. 


ce hhal 





TRANSPORTABLE IN A SMALL AUTOMOBILE 


This new RCA PHOTOPHONE Sound Reproducing 
Equipment is the culmination of years of engineering 
toward the perfection of a PORTABLE apparatus de- 
signed especially to meet the needs of schools, col- 
leges, churches, institutions and the lecture hall, in 


the perfect presentation of talking motion pictures. 





“The Theatre in a Suitcase” requires but 15 minutes 
to install and project .. . accommodates standard 
size film... complete with projector, amplifier, 
loud speaker, cables, connections, tubes and 
carrying cases—weighs less than 200 pounds 





.. Power obtained from an A-C light socket. 


LOWEST PRICE FOR STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
RCA PHOTOPHONE Portable Sound Reproducing Equipment embodies all the superior qualities, 
acoustical principles, unmatched tone value and realism that identifies RCA PHOTOPHONE per- 
formance in more than 3,000 leading theatres. Now available through authorized ¢ 00 
dealers and company representatives. Price : : : ; ; ‘ 1 075% 





Projector Amplifier Loudspeaker 






SEND FOR BOOKLET, “THE THEATRE IN A SUITCASE” 
RCA PHOTOPHONE, INC. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY 


411 FIFTH AVENUE : : NEW YORK 


THE EMBLEM OF PEAFECT SOUND 


PHOTOPHONE 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 
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COMPLETE 
ASHCRAFT SOUND SYSTEM 
with DeVry Projector 


The lightest 35mm sound film reproducer made. 


WEIGHT 
DeVry carrying case 44 lbs. 
Ashcraft Sound System 44 Ibs. 


Simple, rugged, low in cost, 
light weight, long life. 





Let Us Equip Your DeVry Projector 


for Talking Pictures 


ECENT developments in the art of reproduc- 

tion of sound from 35mm film have indeed 

ushered in an era of NEW SOUND. The 
Ashcraft sound system is so compact and rugged 
that its adaptation to light portable projectors has 
met with instant favor. It is of such perfection 
and low cost that the immediate introduction into 
schools, churches and homes is made possible. Hands 
which have never touched talking picture equip- 
ment may now project talking pictures with per- 
fect success. 


These developments are embodied in the Ash- 
craft Sound System for DeVry portable projectors 
using 35mm film. The complete equipment com- 
prises your present DeVry projector with the ad- 
dition of one carrying case of about equal size and 
weight. This light and compact sound equipment 
may be carried from one schoolroom to another, 
attached to the light socket as in ordinary practice 
and is instantly ready for the presentation of 
talking pictures. No disc nor record is used, the 
sound is reproduced directly from the film sound 
track as in our largest theatres; yet anyone who 
is accustomed to threading a DeVry machine for 
silent pictures may with no more difficulty ac- 
complish the presentation of perfect talking pic- 
tures. No trained operator nor expert sound 
attendant is required. 


The simplicity of operation and low cost recom- 
mend this equipment to the home, church and 
school. 


Fill out and mail the card below; detailed in- 
formation will be sent. 





Ashcraft Sound System Division 
Universal Photo. Cell Laboratories 


Hollywood, California 


Gentlemen : 


Kindly furnish me with complete information con- 
cerning THE ASHCRAFT SOUND SYSTEM for use 
with DeVry Projector pictures. 

DS ORWEG sks sa: 4-6. 0:0:0'0.3.0 81d 3) 5 erbsd 4s 2 lem ld ee ee 
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Ask for List of S. V.E. Motion Picture 


Films in 16 mm. 








Motion pictures teach Geography with tremendous effectiveness. 
Think of the "movie" possibilities of History, Physics and Nature 
Study. 


Scores of films on these and other subjects can now be rented or 
purchased in 16 mm. or 35 mm. width. 


Write for catalog of S. V. E. Schoolfilms. Consult it frequently. Low 
Rental Rates. 


Give Pupils in your school the advantage of the latest method of 
instruction. 


SOCIETY FOR VisuAL EDUCATION 


INCORPORATED 


327 $.La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 


WV 


Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids 
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EDITORIAL 


A’ rare old Artemus Ward used to drawl] forth 
to his admiring audiences, “Time passes on 
... It’s a way time has . Some of you may have 
noticed that time passes on.” We notice it par- 
ticularly just now. The coming December issue 
will complete Volume X of THE EpuCATIONAL 
ScREEN. It is a bit startling to realize that we are 
approaching our tenth birthday, and with scarcely 
more than a beginning made on what we aim to 
do. We find it some slight satisfaction merely to 
have kept going for a decade — when so many more 
auspicious ventures have not in a field so very 
young and new that false starts, premature under 
takings and endless failures had to be the rule. We 
have sought to be helpful, and invariably hopeful, 
at each new birth of effort, plan or dream; regret- 
fully we have watched the many deaths that had to 
follow. But the high percentage of pioneer failure 
is dropping rapidly now, and the limitless possibilt 
ties ahead of the visual movement were never more 
clear and certain. There is something, therefore 
that interests us vastly more than the past ten 


years. It is the next ten years! 


5 ® + 


EW ideas need propaganda, argument, theory, 

research and glorifying generalities. The person 
nel of the field that should be concerned over these 
ideas has to be stimulated, interested, convinced 
Winning the attention and faith of its public is the 
supreme task of any new movement in its early 
period. But the “early period” of visual education 
is about over, the need of the field is changing, and 
THe EpUCATIONAL SCREEN proposes to change with 


hs 


Acceptance of the visual idea in education has 
now become practically universal in this country 


It is obvious waste to continue argu 


and abroad. g 
ment and evidence when the case is proved. The 
next step is to transform passive approval of the 
idea into nation-wide activity. Perhaps nine-tenths 
of the educators in the United States are still in the 
stage of mere lip-allegiance to the great idea. The 
task immediately ahead is to get action from that 
QO%. 


Education will keep up with our modern machine 
age. It must, or fail in its mighty job. It must 
enlist machine efficiency on its side, as is done in 


every other phase of our national life. Mechanical 


equipment is the vital essential for visual teaching. 
Without equipment there is no market for visual 
material. Without a market there can be no pro- 
duction of material. From now on, therefore, THE 
EDUCATIONAL ScREEN will devote more effort 
toward the specific end of “Visual equipment in 
every school and church”. 


5 + + 


Om readers may note certain indications of 
new policies in this issue. The last page, for 
example, carries an extended list of equipment 
items needed by schools contemplating new build- 
ings, new installations, or merely modification or 
increase of their present equipment. We shall be 
glad to refer subscribers to reliable sources for such 
material upon request. 

“Film Production Activities” is a new depart- 
ment planned to keep the field informed of new 
films as they are produced, of special value for edu- 
cational and non-theatrical use. There is consid- 
erable production of this kind now. It will be in- 
creased enormously as fast as the field multiplies 


it 


ts installations of projector equipment. 


The Film: Estimates have now completed five 
years of continuous appearance, and their unique 
value seems thoroughly proved. The one difficulty 
of “timeliness” is unavoidable in a monthly list. 
Theatrical films are released every week. The 
monthly list is therefore from one to four weeks 
late, inevitably. The new weekly service on these 
same Estimates brings subscribers six or seven 
reviews each week, while the films are still running 
in metropolitan first-run theatres. This up-to-the- 
minute service has already proved the solution of 
the family “movie problem” for many a thinking 
parent. Its cost is the same as magazine subscrip- 
tion to the general public, but magazine subscrib- 
ers will be allowed a special combination rate for 
both. The weekly service is so superior to the 
monthly list in timeliness, especially with the 
ready-made card-index feature, that we are ser- 
iously considering omission of the monthly list in 
the magazine and supplying only the weekly 
service. 


e + o 


‘ ,' J i: shall be keenly interested in the reactions 
of our readers to the above suggestions. 
Yes, we mean “Write to us!” NEtson L. GREENE 
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Visual Aids Used As a Means of Teaching 
English to Foreigners 


Harry JAY MEHR 


EACHING Americanization and English to 

foreigners is a task that is entered upon too 
lightly by the beginner. When the opportunity 
to teach in the evening school was given me, I also 
entered with the prevalent supposition that there 
was nothing to it. It was not long before the reali- 
zation came to me that conditions for the teaching 
of the subject were not so ideal. 

True, the pupils were all adults coming to the 
school with the ambition to do something definite 
and concrete. They came with the craving to read, 
write and speak the language of this new country 
of their choice. This meant that I did not have 
to supply an artificial stimulus as is the case in the 
day school. It was honest-to-goodness, straight 
from the heart, natural motivation. What more 
could a teacher desire. From that point of view 
everything was perfect. But the real problem then 
presented itself. How could I bridge the gap, inso- 
far as they could not understand a word of my 
language and I was just as helpless in theirs. The 
answer should be in the use of a modernized text, 
having supposedly, concrete material that would 
lend itself to awaken something that they had ex- 
perienced and so be comprehensible to them. 

The books in use I found were somewhat anti- 
quated. The methods in them would not pass the 
censorship of modernized educators. At first I took 
the easiest path and taught as the others, using ma- 
terial that tasted of an agricultural age. For the 
text books were written from the point of view of 
farm life. 

The discovery came to me after a few weeks had 
passed that the members of the class as a whole 
could read beautifully. Questions gradually ac- 
quainted me with the fact that they had no concep- 
tion of what they were reading. Something had 
to be done. New books were scarce. Publishers, 
feeling that immigration was restricted, were un- 
willing to publish unmarketable text books. 

One day as I was looking over some visual aid 
material that I use religiously to clinch lessons in 
day school, it dawned upon me that here was the 
solution to. my evening school problem. Primary 
classes were successfully using stereopticon 
te teach a workable vocabulary, why not use a 
similar method in the foreign class. They at least 


slides 


had an advantage over the children as they could 
connect each object in a foreign tongue and with 
a material thing. All I would have to do would 
be to teach them to attach an English name to it. 

Determining to strike while the iron was hot, I 
immediately set about to gather my apparatus and 
material. This material, I felt, in order to be of the 
greatest value, had to be in the daily experience of 
I inquired of them and listed the oc- 
This ac- 


my pupils. 
cupation of every member of the class. 
quainted me with the type of object they would be 
able to recognize. In this group there were car- 
penters, painters, factory workers and house keep- 
ers. Then I selected a number of slides that pre- 
sented the situations that the minds of my foreign 
group could most easily assimilate. I used slides 
most exclusively at first but later branched over to 
still films and motion pictures. Of the two latter, 
I will in subsequent articles review my experiences 
and findings. 

The slides I used depicted the following scenes :— 
Building a house, house painters at work, factory 
workers going home, an American mother prepar- 
ing a meal, delivering milk to city homes, Ameri- 
can family life, etc. They were so arranged as to 


give a continuity to’my lessons. Each slide gave 


me a number of different situations, enabling 
me to use the same slide for a number of 


lessons. Over self-consciousness, a condition found 
so trying in teaching foreign classes, was averted. 
They saw that they had something tangible to work 
and develop. 

My next step was to write a story for each slide. 
Of these I mimeographed forty copies so that each 
member of the class had his own individual read- 
ing material. 

The following are sample lessons planned for 
Keystone slide P 276. This slide depicts a scene 
of an American family sitting at home. In the 
picture is a man, two women, a boy and a girl. They 


are all sitting in the living room. 


Word Drill 


Lesson 1. 


lady grandmother sister 
man children read 
girl mother knit 
boy father old 
baby brother family 
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That is a lady. 
That is a man. 
That is an old lady. 
That is a girl. 
The lady is the mother. 
The man is the father. 
The old lady is the children’s grandmother. 
ae 
Writing lesson based on the reading lesson. 
Who is the Lady? 
The lady is the 
Who is the man? 
The man is the 
a 
The next night the lesson would deal with per 


haps the objects in the room. 


Lesson Zi Word Drill. 


window curtains mantle 


birdcage fireplace chair 
candlestick pillow rocker 
shades rug furniture 


The family is sitting in the living room. 

The room has two windows. 

The windows have curtains on them. 

That is a birdcage. 

That is a rocker. 

That is a rug on the floor. 

ee 
Where is the family sitting? 
The family is 

Where is the bird? 

The bird is in the 
Ne 

The slide, in the presentation of the lesson, would 
be flashed upon the blackboard. The members of 
the class would then be encouraged to tell what 
they see in the picture. Mr. S. might say, I see a 
boy, a man anda lady. Mrs. G. perhaps recognizes 
the window shade. Another might become audible 
because of the birdcage. And so on until enough 
words were gleaned from the class to carry on my 
intended lesson. The words received from them 
would be then written on the object named so that 
for the uninitiated, a visible impression was im- 
mediately made. 

Following this I would then encourage a free 
discussion about what they thought of the things 
that were being shown. Heretofore, their lack of 
ambition to speak because of being afraid of saying 
the wrong thing was easily dispelled. Did they not 


have these same things in their own country? These 
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were actual objects they were talking about, not 
meaningless words that were so hard to say. This 
easily took care of my oral English lesson. The 
only requirement I emphasized was that all dis- 
cussions must be made in complete sentence form. 

The stereopticon would then be turned off and 
there upon the black board would be the words of 
the lesson. This was excellent material for a word 
drill. Without any interruption they were ready 
for their reading lesson. It can be seen that all 
my different subjects, oral work, word or vocabu- 
lary building and reading were synchronized. 

After a tour of the class listening to the reading 
of the individual members they were now ready 
to answer the questions that were outlined at the 
bottom of the page of their teaching material. 

What did I actually gain by this method of pre- 
sentation? Attendance was not only regular but 
my classes were crowded. Before I had connected 
the visual, oral and written lessons by means of 
stereopticon slides, I experienced difficulty in tying 
the written work with the oral work. Each evening’s 
work was a complete new experience to them with 
no actual fact to attach itself in their own life. Keep 
in mind these were adult Italians who were physi- 
cally tired from a hard day’s work and therefore 
had no time outside of the class to spend for prepa- 
ration; who associated their life’s experience and 
knowledge in a foreign tongue; who had no English 
idea association to connect each new thought. All 
these I had to contend with when I had previously 
presented ideas in a language which to them was a 
foreign tongue. Now they were no longer afraid 
to get up and try to use the new language as they 
could visualize what they were talking about. 

Visual impressions are lasting impressions; and 
as a result I soon discovered that they were re- 
taining the little knowledge I was giving them in 
the evening’s work. Visual aids in teaching the 
newcomers to our shores will bring us nearer to 
that panacea in education toward which we are con- 
tinuously striving. 





Pennsylvania Requires Visual Courses 


The important announcement was made at Harris- 
burg the past summer that courses in visual education 
will hereafter be required instead of elective in all 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Colleges. New courses 
went into effect in September, in all of which visual 
education appears in the fifth semester as a required 
subject in the core curriculum. 
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A Sixth Grade School Activity--- 
The Making of a Miniature Acropolis 


(Concluded from September issue) 


STELLA E. Myers and WINIFRED WHITMORE 
Forest Park, Illinois 


N the preceding article (September) I described 

the Acropolis project and gave detailed re- 
ports on the two boys (John and George) in the 
project group who had the lowest I. Q. There now 
follow some details on four other pupils of the 
project group (the names are assumed), together 
with some comment on the value of results of the 
project as a whole. 


Dick 7-A_ I. Q. 128 Score 16 


Dick has always been a problem pupil. 
not adjust himself to situations easily. 


He does 


“His intelligence is high, yet he has failed to make 
his school grade several times. He has a great talent 
for drawing and will spend hours drawing parts of 
machinery or inventions of his own. He likes and 
succeeds with any kind of art work but is especially 
interested in the mechanical side of it. He likes to 
make things with his hands and has achieved several 
very good works, a model of Robert Fulton’s steam- 
boat in the 5th grade, and carved the Parthenon 
from a ten pound bar of soap in the 6th grade. He 
enjoys mending broken radios, machinery, etc., for 
his playmates. 

“He feels that he ought to be allowed to spend all 
of his time in this work. He is very indifferent to 
such subjects as technical English, notwithstanding 
which, because he reads widely, he is able to ex- 
press himself very well orally. 

“He is irresponsible and inclined to quibble about 
points that he knows are not right, yet he tries to 
justify them by illogical reasoning. He often does 
think out a matter clearly but does not do so, as a rule, 
unless urged.” 

Dick likes to be the center of attention, even if 
he achieves it because of misconduct. He likes to 
be the clown of the class, attracting attention to 
his little inventions, as a whirligig, a dart, a new 
combination of pencil and pen, etc. or by bringing 
in a mouse. 

He thinks rather well of himself, fancying him- 
self a second Edison. He feels that it simply isn’t 
necessary for him to make preparation for all of 


his classes. He very seldom has prepared the 


whole assignment for a lesson, even when in the 
kind of work he likes, and seldom gets any work 
done on time. While Dick undoubtedly possesses 
great talent along the lines mentioned above, he 
does not seem to possess a balanced personality. 
He is very erratic, getting 100 every day in arith- 
metic for a week and a O every day for the next 
week. 

Dick is very popular with the boys of his own 
age because of his mechanical ability. He seems 
to have no interest in athletics. He lives in a dream 
world of his own, where he is the bravest knight, 
the most daring robber, the quickest cowboy, the 
great inventor. 

Dick seemed so interested in his work, which was 
far more difficult than the task of any of the others, 
that I thought he had assimilated more than his test 
indicates. It may be that his part in carving the 
Parthenon stood out too prominently and left all 
else in the background, but he deserves no more 
credit for the work than James, the boy who helped 
him. 

[ shall not record the reports on James other than 
the fact that he is now in 8-A;—(he made up a 
grade in summer school to avoid a mid-year gradu- 
ation) has an I. Q. of 108, and made a score of 23. 
Although he has a lower I. Q. than Dick, he has 
learned to apply himself. Besides doing well in his 
school work James was a good pitcher on the sixth 
grade ball team, and also took piano lessons. He 
and Dick are bosom friends. I am not sure that 
the project helped James, but it surely didn’t hinder 
him. Did it hinder Dick? 

Here is another boy who did not come up to our 
expectations. 

Lawrence 8-B I. Q. 121 Score 18 

Principal’s report: 

“He is a fairly good student and likes school 
work but he needs the guiding hand and has to be 
helped to accomplish as much as he is capable of 
doing. He does well under supervision but he is 
inclined to be dependent. 

“Lawrence seems immature for his age. He is 
likeable.” 
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Teacher’s opinion: 

“Wants to succeed—makes great effort to do 
so—very conscientious—asks many questions and 
for many explanations—fairly good study habits, 
does not apply self steadily, needs supervision, 
—inclined to be somewhat erratic—anxious to get 
ahead—often asks for extra work.” 

Lawrence carved one of the smaller temples, 
was interested and seemed to understand the work 
we did in the sixth grade. He did well on the tests 
that were given at the time. His immediate recall 
was usually good. I think he has always worked 
more for his grade than for what he would know. 
He and a little girl, Louise, had charge of the lan- 
tern. Louise’s I. Q. was 131 and her score is the 
highest, 27. She was the more dependable of the 
two, and her extra work seemed to help her. In 
the motion picture film made of the project, the fact 
that he was before the camera made Lawrence very 
self-conscious and his quick, bird-like movements 
give him the appearance of being “flighty”. He 
wasn’t always dependable when left on his own 
resources but had to be told each move to make. 
The reason for making him one of the operators 
of the lantern was that he always got his lessons. 
His test score is a surprise to me as I expected it 
to be much better. Possibly his preoccupation with 
the mechanics of the lantern accounts for it, though 
this factor seemed to have no effect on Louise. 

Marian 8-B I. 0.94 Score 22 

Principal's report: 

“Marian is slow mentally and does not grasp 
subject-matter easily nor quickly. She has a speech 
defect which was especially noticeable in the lower 
grades. She shows emotional instability, is easily 
angered, is sulky, pouts, and weeps often.” 

Teacher’s opinion- 

“Very inattentive—dislikes school—dreamer- 
poor study habits no immediate attack puts 
things off—not punctual—discourteous—emotional 

-weeps easily.” 

Marian’s part in the project was a very minor one 
as nearly all of her time was needed to keep up 
her regular daily work. She was the only girl who 
did not assume some definite responsibility. She 
helped to bring the materials out of the closet for 
use or put them away at the end of the period. 
She assisted in several simple tasks that did not 


take much time. But, with all these disadvantages, 


note Marian’s excellent score. 
Jetty 8-A I. Q. 135 Score 25 


This little girl carved one of the smaller temples. 
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Principal’s report: 

“Betty possesses a keen, searching mind—liking 
to find the reason for things. She is very capable— 
not only carrying her school work easily but mak- 
ing a very efficient editor of the school notes—a 
responsible position. She is steady, reliable, meth- 
odical and is able to carry out directions exactly 
without supervision. Her aim is to take up jour- 
nalism. She greatly enjoys using her mind to 
solve a problem or situation. Betty has a more 
mature and sophisticated mind than the ordinary 
child of her age.” 

The teachers’ opinions are very similar. Betty 
is an example of a high I. Q. who showed a high 
score on the tests. 

Here are some of Betty’s answers to the last test: 

I. I liked 6-B history best. 
[ liked it because of the clear way we had 
learned it. We learned about Greece and in 
addition to that we all had parts to make 
out of soap in regard to the Parthenon. 

II. I think it would be history because it was 
made so clear to me. 

III. I liked the making of the Parthenon best be- 
cause it explained my work clearly, and it 
was very interesting because of the motion 
picture taken. 

[| have written a brief history of only six of the 
children. They are all interesting and I should 
like to include every one but in order to give an im- 
partial view I selected the two boys with the high- 
est I. QO. and the two with the lowest. Since there 
were only four girls in the group, I selected one who 
had the highest I. Q. and one with the lowest. 
Dick and Lawrence, with Intelligence Quotients 
of 128 and 121, disappointed us with scores of 16 
and 18 but they only make our case study more in- 
teresting. Their attitude tests as well as their re- 
call tests, show that the study of Greece made little 
impression on them. Lawrence’s work with the 
lantern, unfortunately, gave him the center of the 
stage and his mind was completely taken up with 
it. His actions in the film register his feeling of 
importance. Dick did beautiful work on the Par- 
thenon. In fact, either because of his actual work 
or his assistant’s modesty he received most of the 
credit. Most of the Parthenon was carved at home 
so I do not know how the labor was divided. His 
work was good; it deserved praise; and he received 
it; but with some people too much praise is not 
wholesome. The general lesson faded into the 
background because these two boys considered their 
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work all-important. In the future, I shall try to 
avoid allowing any child to be too much in the lime- 
light. 

The other four all selected Greece as the part 
of history that appealed to them. An interesting 
reason given by George, I. Q. 87—Score 26, is 
similar to that of Betty, I. Q. 135—Score 25—they 
liked the way the lesson was developed. George, a 
failure in much of his school work, liked it because 
it was a success. Both girls mentioned the fact 
that each pupil had a hand in the project. That did 
not mean so much to the boys who were engrossed 
in their own particular work. 

“Group projects provide an opportunity for culti- 
vating various habits such as cooperating, leading 
or following, dividing up labor according to fitness, 
deciding disputes by appeal to authority or practi- 
cal test, etc., which are essential to any cooperative 
enterprise.”—Thorndike and Gates. 

The children did learn to work together, and to 
respect one another. I| did not have to select 
leaders for they grew out of every situation. There 
was work suitable for each type of child and there 
was a chance for him to adapt himself according 
to his ability. They learned to make good use of 
reference books which we borrowed from the li- 
brary and from various rooms in the building. The 
question of the trees of Greece, the story of Theseus, 
an argument in regard to the proper placing of the 
caryatid porch on the Erechtheum, the question as 
to whether or not the Discus Thrower belonged on 
the Acropolis; all of these questions and many 
others had to be settled by means of slides or re- 
ference books. The Discus Thrower was placed at 
the foot of the Acropolis in a still picture to please 
the boy who carved it but we took it away for the 
moving picture as we knew it did not belong there. 

The recall test, given after about two years, was 
an objective one and consisted of 33 units. Twelve 
units were directly associated with the study of 
the Acropolis and the building of the miniature; 
the remaining twenty one units pertained to the 
period of Greek History centering about the Acro- 
polis. Space forbids presentation of full scores 
and tables, but results may be summarized as fol- 
lows: The project used with this group of pupils 
helped the girls decidedly, but did not help the boys 
as a group, judging by their retention of historic 
facts after a two-year period. Former investigations 
have indicated that boys rank higher than girls in 
history. The whole group, having the project, 
rated 2.9 percent above the group without the pro- 
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ject. The study may indicate some interesting lines 
for further investigation. 

Time is to be considered in any undertaking, 
Our study of Greece with the project lasted about 
six weeks. We finished those chapters in our text 
book much sooner, and we did not work on the 
project every day. Perhaps only one report would 
be given a day, either at the beginning or at the 
end of the period. I taught my own art and was 
given permission to use two art periods on the 
history project. The last twenty minutes of the 
day was a make-up period for children who had 
missed problems in Arithmetic or words in spell- 
ing and was a library period for children who had 
completed their work. Reference work was often 
done at this time. Most of the soap carving was 
done at home but some of it needed finishing 
touches when it was brought to school. 

In order to keep the minds of the children on 
their regular work and to keep the room tidy, all 
movable objects that weren’t completed were put 
away between work periods. 

Projects take thought, time, work, and plenty 
of enthusiasm on the part of the teacher. The ex- 
pectant attitude of the children is her inspiration, 


and the interest created is her reward. In this 


particular case, I believe I could say that the in- 
terest has been sustained, but since the other pro- 
ject groups have not been tested, | can not make 
the statement any broader than that. A real teacher 
wants to be human, and project work gives ample 
opportunity for personal contact that means much 
to both teacher and child. 


More Steps Ahead 
Mr. R. W. Arnold, a shop teacher in a San Antonio, 
Texas, Junior High School, is making a study of the 
effectiveness of motion pictures in teaching Industrial 
Art subjects. o 
Mr. Ronald F. Holt, another Industrial Art Instruc- 
tor, in the High School at Brocton, Massachusetts, is 
preparing to use visual aids in his classes and is sched- 
uling films weekly on industrial subjects. 
¢ 
An interesting announcement comes from _ the 
Flandreau Indian School, South Dakota. They are 
organizing a department of visual education and, as a 
first step, have installed a new talking motion picture 
machine. > 
The St. Francis Hospital, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, re- 
port their recent purchase of complete 35mm sound 


equipment. 
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The Talking Picture in Education 
As England Sees It* 


E are living in a mechanical age. Is full 
advantage being taken of new inventions 
for educational purposes, or do our educationalists 
shut their eyes to these inventions? Some there 
are who refuse to see any good in them because, 
for instance, they heard a talking picture in the 
days of its infancy, and have refused to listen to 
another since. They might just as reasonably still 
ride in stage coaches because the first train ran 
over Mr. Huskisson. 
3ut the recent Exhibition of Mechanical Aids 


to learning did, it is believed, make many converts. 


The Power of the Cinema 

No one can fail to realize the enormous hold the 
cinema had on children three years ago, nor can 
one fail to realize that that hold had been tightened 
a hundred-fold by the introduction of the talking 
film, as is proved by the box office receipts of cin 
emas throughout the country. 

That the British public are interested in talking 
pictures which are not solely of the entertainment 
type, is proved by the great success achieved by a 
theatre in London which has recently devoted its 
entire programme to topical and current events 
gathered from the whole world. This is in reality 
a weekly illustrated journal, but with the addi- 
tional advantage of the actual voice of the various 
speakers and the actual voice of the events por- 
trayed. ay 

As the talking picture is such a great medium 
of entertainment, surely it is not beyond the powers 
of our educationists to adapt it to their own needs 
Nothing, of course, can ever take the place of the 
personal influence of the gifted teacher in a class- 
room. Mechanical aids to education can never 
supplant the teacher, but they can supplement his 
efforts, for the principal aim of the science of teach 
ing is to discover how the child can derive the full 
est measure of knowledge from the lessons taught 
him, and understand their inner meaning with the 
greatest ease. He is already accustomed to seeing 
and hearing a sound film, and, therefore, should be 


all the more receptive of an educational film. 


Every Subject Treated on Sound Film 
With the coming of the talking picture, such a 


vast new field in the world of education is opened 


*Reprinted from the British magazine Educatt 


up as staggers the imagination. There is really no 
subject in which it cannot be utilized. There are 
already in existence several silent films of surgeons 
performing operations; hitherto only a very limited 
number of students could be sufficiently close to 
the patient to see every movement of the surgeon’s 
hand, but by means of the talking picture not only 
can every movement be seen by thousands of stu- 
dents, but the surgeon can be heard explaining in 
his own voice every stage of the operation. 


[In the field of Civics it is now possible for every 
child in the land to meet on the screen, if not in 
flesh, all the members of the Government who may 
describe in simple language the functions of their 
various departments, and give some idea of how 
complicated a machine the Government of a great 


country really is. 


In geography children ‘may be taken round the 
world by men and women who have visited far 
distant countries of the earth and can, therefore, 
give an eye witness description of the places, the 
peoples and the customs. In science, in history, 
in economics—but why go on? Anyone with vision 
and imagination must see how great are the 


pe yssibilities. 


One great advantage that the talking picture 
has over the silent film is that the child’s attention 
is riveted by the addition of sound as it was never 
riveted before. The Chinese have a proverb that 
one seeing is worth a thousand tellings, but when 
the two are combined the most lasting impression 


possible is obtained. 


By means of the talking picture, the leading per- 
sonalities and teachers of the world, whose 
audiences were of necessity limited, can now be 
brought face to face with millions. Their indi- 
vidualities and all their mannerisms of action and 
speech are portrayed with the utmost fidelity. From 
them teachers will themselves gain inspiration and 
will have a valuable aid to their teaching efforts, 
for their pupils will receive a far more vivid, and, 
therefore, a far more lasting impression from the 
living voice of a talking picture than from the dead 
word of a printed book. 


(Continued on page 246) 
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FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


The aim of this new department is to keep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 
increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 








Seven New Educational Pictures 


in Production 

With seven educational talking pictures in the final 
stages of production and to be completed before the 
end of October, the Department of Educational Talk- 
ing Pictures of Electrical Research Products has for 
distribution more than sixty reels of educational sub- 
jects. 

The seven pictures now in production include four 
reels in the series of natural science subjects, fourteen 
of which have already been completed, and three sub- 
jects in the Social Studies series, Transportation, 
Development of Industry, Interdependence of 
Modern Life. 

All of the pictures are originally produced on 35 
mm. sound on film stock, but many have already been 
put on 16 mm. stock with sound on disc. Work is be- 
ing rushed to produce 16 mm. versions of all pictures 
so that they may be used with the new 16 mm. sound 
on disc equipment which the company will soon have 
on the market. With this equipment educational talk- 
ing pictures may be used in conjunction with regular 
courses of study in the individual classroom. 

Plans are underway for increased production in 
many fields of education and research work is being 
carried forward to determine what additional courses 
of study may be developed in talking pictures. 

Pictures produced and available for use are as fol- 
lows :—ten subjects in the Teacher Training Series, 
five on Music, one on Physical Education (Funda- 
mentals of Football), two on Vocational 
(The Builders and Finding the Right Vocation), one 
on Mathematics (The Play of Imagination in Geom- 
etry) and fourteen on Elementary School Science. 


Talking Industrial Picture 


Metropolitan Industrial Pictures has been engaged 
to supervise and direct production of what will be 
the largest industrial production made to date, a ten 
reel talking picture, More Power To You, which is to 
be produced for Dodge Motor Car Company. 

The picture will include a cast of thirty professional 
actors and the action will take place in more than 
fifty sets and, locations. More Power To You is to 
be an organization film portraying various phases of 
retail automobile dealers’ activities and sales methods 
relating to the Dodge and Plymouth lines. 


and 


Guidance 


“Alice in Wonderland” Filmed 
Lewis Carroll’s fantastic story of Alice in Wonder- 
land has been produced in feature length film by 
“Bud” Poll- 
It is 
available in 35 mm. film with sound, and in 16 mm., 


Unique Foto Film under the direction of 
ard and with Ruth Gilbert as the child heroine. 
either sound or silent. For the convenience of those 
concerned, the 16 mm. version can be secured either 
in six 100-foot subjects, each reel a complete chapter, 
or in five 400-foot subjects, which all together make 
the complete story. 

Alice in Wonderland is the first production of a ser- 
ies of talking picture features to be made especially 
for juvenile entertainment by Unique Foto Film, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hugo Maienthau, president. Others 
in the series will include Rip Van Winkle and Through 
the Looking Glass. 


rically and non-theatrically. 


They will be released both theat- 


Universal Produces Football Series 
Many interesting phases of the game are presented 
in the five one-reel Notre Dame Football stories, writ- 
ten by Knute Rockne and produced by Universal Pic- 
tures Corporation. Each reel, combining slow motion 


picture photography with normal speed cameras, 
should provide coaches and players with invaluable 
material for study. Camera work in following the 
ball in arms of a plunging back or in the air during 
long or short forward passes, is particularly meri- 
torious. 

Coach Hunk Anderson fully explains each play be- 
fore it is executed by two teams of Notre Dame stars 
of the 1930 season. 


lettering on chest and back to show position played, 


Each player is identified with 


which gives students of the game ample opportunity 
to watch functions of each position in every type of 
play. 

Various Shifts, the 


several basic shifts employed by noted coaches of the 


First of the series, explains 


country. Plays are run off from each shift, with plays 
mixed up to provide plenty of variety. 

Notre Dame Offensive System, 
the inside of the famous Rockne system for scoring 


Second, presents 
plays and general offensive of the Notre Dame team 
on the gridiron. 

Famous Plays of 1930 is third of the series, with 
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Anderson explaining, and the two teams _ running 
through the most spectacular plays of last year staged 
by various teams. 
" Backfield Play is a highly illuminating display of 
the backfield men in action; with plunges through the 
line mixed up with lateral and forward passes. 
Carry On, fifth of the series, opens with brief in 
troduction of Jess Harper and Notre Dame stars of 
the past 20 years. Then reel goes into general ex- 
position of offensive and defensive plays as executed 


by the Note Dame squads in regulation games. 


Bell and Howell Add 100 Films to Library 


An even hundred highly endorsed 16 mm educa 
tional films have just been added to the Bell & Howell 
film library, marking a notable advance in the number 
of worthwhile motion pictures available for school 
use. 

Forty-two of the subjects relate to science and na 
ture, and six are listed under what is called the Amer 
ican Statesmen Series, each film of this series being 
devoted to an outstanding national character such as 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and Lincoln. Thir 
teen subjects have to do with as many literary notables 
or their works, and in this group are films on Poe, 
Holmes, Irving, and other famous writers. 

Nine films are given over to geographical subjects 
and seven to industry and agriculture. Among the 
other films are eight on outdoor life and a five-reel 
picture on the Life of Christ. 
| 


ie ] 


All of the hundred subjects are now availab 11 
16 mm. silent versions in film lengths of approximatel) 
400 feet per reel. Synchronize d sound discs are being 
prepared on a majority of the subjects to permit of 
sound presentation, and some of these discs are al 


ready completed. 


Film on lron 


The Reading Iron Company have a motion picturt 
for distribution to schools describing the manufacture 
of wrought iron pipe through the various stages, be 
ginning with the melting of iron ore in the blast 


furnace. 


Short Subjects Shown Under Auspices of 


League of Nations 


Spring Training, the first in Tiffany’s new Football 
For the Fan Series, and Vagabond Melodies, a new 
Lyman H. Howe’s Hodge-Podge, were selected as 
representative American Short Subjects productions. 
Prints of both these films from the Educational Film 


Exchanges were sent to Rome, Italy, where they were 
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screened before the International Council of Women, 
sub-section of motion pictures, meeting under the au- 
spices of the League of Nations at the International 
Educational Cinematographic Institute. 


Fox Visual Education Activities 


Movietone School Series is being prepared by the 
Educational Department of Fox Film Corporation, 
under the direction of prominent educators, each the 
best known in his respective field. These sound on 
film educational pictures are on 35 mm. non-inflamma- 
ble stock for standard equipment. Dr. Ellis U. Graff, 
representing a group of school superintendents 
throughout the country who are interested in visual 
education, is in charge of selecting subjects. Among 
the educators on the production staff are: Dr. Wallace 
\. Atwood, President of Clark University, Geog- 
raphy films; Dr. Clyde Fisher of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Science films; Dr. F. R. 
Moulton, formerly of the University of Chicago, As- 
tronomy films; and Dr. Henry Johnson of Columbia 
University, History subjects. 

Mrs. Grace Allen Bangs has been appointed director 
of the recently created Women’s Bureau of the Edu- 
cational Department of Fox Film Corporation, thereby 
being one of the few women to direct an important di- 
vision of a film corporation. Mrs. Bangs also is a 
vice-chairman of the Exposition of Women’s Arts and 
Industries and is a member of the Board of the Child 
Welfare Association. It is not her first affiliation 
with the industry, however, as back in 1924 Mrs. 
Bangs, in co-operation with others, sought to en- 
courage better films. Her early activities in this new 
work will be the organization of a national committee 
of representatives of the national women’s club groups 
which are taking an interest in visual education. 

The Educational Department of Fox Film Corpora- 
tion participated this year in the Exposition of Wom- 
en’s Arts and Industries, held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, from September 30 through October 6. 

\t that time the advantages of the use of sound mo- 
tion pictures in education were set forth under the 
sponsorship of a committee of women prominent in 
social and civic affairs. 

In discussing her new work, Mrs. Bangs said: 

“Everyone admits the educational value of sound 
motion pictures, and the problem has been how to get 
the greatest values from them and the best methods 
for securing these benefits. I feel that, through the 
co-operation of prominent educators and a major pro- 
ducing company, with the best technical information 
in its possession an ideal combination has been ef- 


fected.” 
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National 16 mm. Exchanges Planned 


The first national 16mm motion picture conference 
was held September 21 to 26 at the Hotel Victoria, 
New York City, under the auspices of the 16mm Mo- 
tion Picture Board of Trade. More than 100 prod- 
ucts in the 16mm field were on display, including cam- 
eras, sound projectors, film, screen and other equip- 
ment. 

An important announcement was made at the con- 
ference by Mr. A. D. V. Storey, Executive Secretary 
of the Board of Trade, to the effect that ten exchanges 
handling 16mm film will be opened in key cities at an 
early date. Five equipment manufacturers are sched- 
uled to finance these exchanges, stated Rudolph 
Mayer, President of International 16 mm. Pictures. 

Mr. Storey gave some interesting data on the 16mm 
field. He stated that fully 300,000 projectors have 
been sold in the United States, exclusive of another 
100,000 of smaller type movie machines that are termed 
toys. As quoted by The Film Daily, Mr. Storey says 
that there are now more than 1000 versions of silent 
films, and more than 400 of talking films, that have 
been reduced from pictures that have appeared in the 
theatres, now available for the 16mm market. 


Art Course Makes Use of Motion Pictures 


The 1931-32 circular from the Woodbury Training 
School in Applied Observation, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, includes a course of 20 lessons on the “Art of 
Seeing,” in which the students make drawings from 
motion pictures. This practice has proved effective in 
that it leads to improvement in motion and proportion 
and removes fear and hesitancy in drawing. 


Stage Puppet Play at Safety Congress 


“Our Gang”, of movie fame, were portrayed in a 
puppet play at the Home Safety session of the 
Twentieth Annual Safety Congress and Exposition 
held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, October 12-16. 
The great mechanical strides made in accident pre- 
vention were also visualized in an equipment expo- 
sition. The United States Navy provided one of 
the features of the exhibit with its extensive dis- 
play of life saving equipment. The Bureau of Mines 
also was represented with an interesting and edu- 
cational exhibit. 


Two New York Schools to Install Radio, Public 
Address and Talking Picture Equipment 


The increasing importance and interest in sup- 
plementary aids in teaching has been pointed out 
by innovations to be adopted in the new Port 
Chester High School, Port Chester, N. Y. and the 
Brooklyn Technical High School of Brooklyn where 
arrangements have been completed for the installa- 
tion of Western Electric Sound Systems, Public 
Address Systems and radio distribution. 

In both schools the talking picture reproducing 
equipment will be in the main auditorium to allow 
for visual and oral education through the speaking 
film and for the showing of subjects of special peda- 
gogical, historical or industrial value. 

The Public Address System, in both schools, will 
be placed in the auditorium for sound amplification 
and to assure the intelligible transmission of sound 
to all parts of the hall. 

Radio distribution will be made to all classrooms. 
In the case of the Brooklyn institution this involves 
130 distribution points and in the Port Chester 
School 67 distribution points. By means of this 
radio distribution special announcements can be 
made from any central point to all rooms of the 
building at the same time or special radio pro- 
grams can be broadcast to one or more classrooms 
at any time. At the Port Chester High School two 
receiving sets are being installed allowing for the 
broadcasting of two separate programs in different 
classrooms according to varying educational needs. 
A double turntable to run special records that can 
be broadcasted from the main auditorium to all 
classrooms is also being installed in the Port Chester 
school. 


Geographic News Bulletins 


The National Geographic Society’s weekly Bulle- 
tins for teachers—The Geographic News Bulletin 
—will be issued again this year, beginning in early 
October. Teachers who wish this Bulletin service 
should send their applications to the Society’s head- 
quarters in Washington D. C., as early as possible. 

The Bulletins are issued weekly, for thirty weeks 
of the school year. They embody the pertinent 
facts for classroom use from the wealth of geo- 
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graphic information that pours into the Society's 
office and are illustrated with splendid photographs. 

A request for the Bulletins should be accompanied 
by twenty-five cents to cover the mailing costs for 


the thirty weeks. 


Visual Instruction Directory Ready 


Announcement has just been made that “The Visual 
Instruction Directory for 1931” is ready—a publication 
of the National Academy of Visual Instruction. This 
invaluable publication lists the names and addresses 
of more than 1,600 of the leading officials in charge 
of State, City, County, District and Museum Depart- 
ments of Visual Instruction and visual instruction 
workers throughout the United States. It includes, 
also, a list of the directors of University Extension 
Divisions and of institutions offering courses in Vis- 
ual Instruction. 

All members of the National Academy receive the 
directory without charge. To others it sells at the 
nominal charge of $1.50, postpaid. All requests should 
be addressed to Mr. Ellsworth C. Dent, Secretary of 
the Academy, University Extension Division, Law- 


rence, Kansas. 


Sound Visualized 


The Christian Student for August carries a brief 
account of a new device which projects sound 
waves upon a screen. ‘This recording instrument 
has been designed and constructed by three stu- 
dents at Mount Union College under the direction 
of Professor F. J. Schollenberger, head of the 
Physics Department, who has interested officials of 
the Eastman Kodak Company in the invention. 
They, have been impressed by its possibilities for 
use in the realm of teaching and have agreed to 
work with Professor Schollenberger in producing 
films of laboratory experiments in physics, which 
will be used to supplement the usual instruction in 
that field. 


Symposium on 16 mm. Sound Film 


An extensive symposium on the problems of 
16mm sound films was one of the features of the 
Fall meeting of the Society of Motion Picture En 
gineers held at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts, October 5-8. 

Some of the papers given in this symposium 
were: “Description of the Educational Film Ex- 
periment in Washington,” by Glenn Griswold of 
the Fox Film Corporation; “Advantages of 16mm 
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Continuous Projectors,” by J. L. Spence and J. F. 
Leventhal of the Akeley Camera Company ; “l6mm 
Optical Systems,” by Allan Cook of Bausch and 
Lomb; “Advantages of 16mm Super Panchromatic 
Film for Educational and Medical Films,” by 
Schwartz of the University of Rochester and Tuttle 
of Eastman Kodak; “l6mm Sound on Film Dimen- 
sions,” by R. T. May of R. C. A. Victor. 


New Publications and Activities by 
Extension Divisions 


Mr. H. L. Kooser, in charge of the Visual Instruc- 
tion Service of lowa State College, Ames, announces 
that their new catalog of visual aids is ready for re- 
lease and they will be pleased to send a copy to any- 
one who asks for it. There is available from this 
Service a large collection of motion picture films, both 
35mm and 16mm, glass lantern sides, film _ slides, 
mounted prints, and exhibits. 


Copies of new motion picture and lantern slide cata- 
logs have just been received from the Indiana Univer- 
sity Bureau of Visual Instruction at Bloomington. Mr. 
H. W. Norman, Secretary of the Bureau, writes that 
they are expanding the 16mm service and have moved 
into new and larger quarters. Further, they have just 
completed correlating motion pictures and lantern 
slides with the general science state course of study, 
which is being printed by the State Department of 
Education. Correlation work has also been done to 
some extent in the courses of study on Social Science 
and in Health work in connection with the State De- 
partment of Education. Mr. Norman is again con- 
ducting a course in visual education this year. 

“Visual Aids” for 1931-32, a catalog of 16mm and 
35mm educational motion picture films offered by the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, The University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, is now available, as well as a list of 
new lantern slides and the September issue of the 
Bureau’s monthly bulletin. A study of the catalog 
reveals an increase in their 16mm film library. They 
plan to discontinue distribution of filmstrips and stere- 
ographs and to concentrate their efforts upon glass 
slides and motion pictures. Work is going forward 
rapidy on building up a better collection of lantern 
slides, states Mr. J. E. Hansen, Chief of the Bureau, 
the first field to be covered that of Geography. 


The first fall number (September) of the University 
of Kansas publication, “Visual Instruction News,” 
contains many pertinent articles, among them “Prob- 
lems in the Administration of Visual Instruction” by 
Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, and various news items of 
interest. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 








High Points (September) This issue is of partic- 
ular interest to us this month as it contains three arti- 
cles treating of visual education. “Music and His- 
tory,” by Julian Aronson, is a teacher’s plea for the 
adoption of music in the classroom for the study of 
history. The writer endorses visual instructién but 
believes teachers are inclined to disregard the pre- 
dominance of the heart over the visual centers of the 
brain. “The life of memory,” he says, “is emotional 
and not intellectual, and retentivity, when it gestates 
in the emotions, flourishes in behavior.” The technique 
of such emotional instruction includes music annotated 
with historical text. 

In “Visual Material: Its Use in Secondary School 
Classes,” Charles A. Tonsor Jr. discusses the two 
types of visual material. Incidental material, one type, 
is introduced for entertainment and general interest 
only. Integrated material, on the other hand, is ma- 
terial which is definitely related to the work of a 
given grade and is, therefore, of greater value. 

“The Excursion in the Teaching of Geography,” 
by Roland C. Geist, is an interesting paper on the 
history, kinds and organization of excursions. Vari- 
ous examples of typical physical and economic geo- 
graphic excursions are cited. 


Journal of Education (September 14) “Visual 
Aids may be used effectively in any subject, but more 
so in such subjects as Commercial Geography,” states 
P. Gabriel, an instructor in that subject. 
ticle on “Visual Aids to Instruction,” he lists such aids 
as mounted pictures, lantern slides and motion pic- 
tures, and quotes some leading educators on the value 


In his ar- 


of such material. 


International Review of Educational Cinematog- 
raphy (August) Agricultural cinematography is 
emphasized in this number, carrying three feature ar- 
ticles on such activity. “The Cinema and the School” 
is a continued account of replies received from teach- 
ers on such questions as the respective value of lan- 
tern-slides and films, subjects in which teaching by 
film is useful and the most effective method of use. 


The Living Age (September) The reprint of a 
portion of Dr. Rudolph Frank’s peace film “to be 
recommended to the international jury which will 
award a prize for a peace film in December” should 
be of especial interest to teachers. 


School Executives Mazagine (September) ‘“Re- 
search in the Field of Educational Talking Pictures,” 
by H. A. Gray and M. R. Brunsetter, reports fully 
and effectively upon the various experiments concern- 
ing the use of both the silent and the talking film in 
the schools. The silent film, as stated, has been pretty 
well tested and proven; the talking film remains in the 
experimental stage, but has, theoretically, even more 
promise as a supplementary aid in schoolroom method, 
than had the silent film. 


The New York Times (October 6) This paper 
presents a column of discussion concerning the use 
of films in the New York Schoolroom. The report, 
with its “300 films available,” is far more cheerful in 
tone than the actual facts warrant. But those of us 
interested in developing this field are always heart- 
ened by genuine and sincere publicity in the press. 

The Churchman (September 19) “Is There No 
Remedy,” subtitled, “The Movie Menace,” by Carl 
E. Grammer, Rector of St. Stephen’s Church in Phila- 
delphia, is the usual bitter denunciation of the “im- 
moral-woman-roue-hero” film and the usual accusa- 
tion against the Hays campaign for better films. The 
writer does not identify the film he witnessed, so that 
we hesitate to accept his sketchy resumé as sufficient 
material for further commentary. We are willing, 
however, to repeat again, if somewhat wearily, that 
the “menace of the movies” does exist, but that it has 
been greatly over-emphasized, particularly by members 
of the cloth. 

The Illinois Teacher (September) “A Visual Edu- 
cation Department’, by Dolph Lain, Director of the 
Visual Education Department in the Moline Public 
Schools, accounts clearly the experience and method 
of that department. 

He reports that slides are not used so extensively 
as motion pictures as the instructors seem to prefer 
the latter, which are much better than a few years 
ago from the standpoint of being usable as real visual 
aids. Their plans for this year include additional 
equipment so that visual aids will be used in each class- 
room. The testing-results in the senior high-school 
Geography department are particularly encouraging. 

Movie Makers (September) “The Educational 
Film of Today,” by Louis M. Bailey, surveys the field 
of available material for the class room, giving sources 
as well as classified reviews of specific films. 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for October 


[82] THIS MODERN AGE (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


It will be interesting to see what Joan Crawford 
can do with a new story when somebody finds one for 
her. She has been playing the same one so long that 
she is driven to such trivialities as changing the shade 
of her hair in an effort to create a semblance of nov 
elty. The hair, or the fact that her clothes are not 
well designed, gives her a hard look that is decidedly 
unbecoming. Pauline Frederick, playing the part of 
an erring mother, devotes to it more histrionic zeal 
than the role appears to merit. Neil Hamilton is again 
the self-righteous lover, and Monroe Owsley is once 
more the drunken trifler. Not, on the whole, so hot. 


(See Film Estimat for September 
[83] DADDY LONG-LEGS (Fox) 


Probably no actress could have done better by this 
well-beloved old bit of sweetness than Janet Gaynor 
She succeeds admirably in being just not quite too 
sweet. Warner Baxter is satisfactory as the adored 
guardian, and Una Merkel is an enormous help in the 
comedy scenes. ‘There is no need for me to detail the 


plot ofa story everybody knows. 
[84] DAUGHTER OF THE DRAGON Paramount ) 


Anna May Wong and Sessue Hayakawa return to 
the American screen after long absences, in contin 
uation of the revenge of Fu Manchu. This circum 
stance constitutes the sole claim of the picture on any 
one’s interest. Mr. Hayakawa seems to have remained 
distinctly Oriental, whereas Miss Wong has become 
thoroughly cosmopolitan. The story follows the devi 
ous trail of its predecessors, and ends in the final ex 
tinction of the house of Fu, but not until after it has 
produced unutterable boredom in most of the audience 


(See Film Estimates for September) 
[85] ANNABELLE’S AFFAIRS (Fox) 


Jeanette MacDonald improves constantly in light 
comedy parts. As Annabelle, the girl with a caveman 
husband lurking in her matrimonial background, she 
is particularly effective and amusing. Roland Young 
has one of those tipsy roles, in which the inebriate nev 
er quite loses sight of the fact that he is a gentleman. 


Victor MacLaglen seems to find his way about easily) 


enough in comedy other than the Captain-Flagg va- 


riety, and Andre Beranger is skillful in a minor part. 
(See Film Estimates for September) 


[86] THE FLYING FOOL (British International ) 


\ fast moving thriller filmed with the assistance of 
the Paris-London air lines. It has one of those lacka- 
daisical and apparently aimless young heroes who 
proves to be a keen detective, a villain of the tradi- 
tional type, and a most appealing heroine. London, 
Paris, and the air lanes between them, furnish the 
locale, not forgetting the Paris sewers. There are a 
few incredible spots, but in the main it is plausible 
while it lasts, and that is really all one should ask of 
iny picture. I see no reason for Americans to look 
down their noses at British talkies when they are as 


vood as this. 


[87] THE MIDDLE WATCH (British International) 


lan Hay’s stage play of the same name has been 
filmed with Owen Nares and an American actress, 
Jacqueline Logan, heading the cast. It has to do with 
two young women who attend a party on a British 
warship, miss the boat ashore, and are obliged to spend 
the night on board in violation of regulations. Com- 
plicate this situation with sudden orders to proceed to 
sea, and the unexpected arrival on board of the ad- 
miral, and you have ample material for laughs which 
are developed in Hay’s characteristic style. One re- 
grets to have to admit that Miss Logan’s performance 
lacks finish in comparison with those of the British 
actors. Mr. Nares and his associates keep the action 


fast and make the picture thoroughy enjoyable. 


[88] GUILTY HANDS ( Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


Lionel Barrymore, who, I have always maintained, 
is the best actor in his whole family, does brilliant 
work as a criminal lawyer who murders a man to pro- 
tect his daughter, and then, with his knowledge of 
law and court procedure, skillfully lays the blame on 
The audience, aware from the start, of 
his guilt, is interested primarily in whether or not he 
will be found out. The denouément is novel and thrill- 
ing. An excellent cast includes Kay Francis, Madge 


someone else. 


(Concluded on page 239) 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





Bad Company (Helen Twelvetrees- 
Ricardo Cortez) (RKO) The gang- 
ster thriller at its worst—super-ar- 
rogant, super-rich hoodlum here 
machine gun massacre—utterly over 
drawn and main situation false and 
aneconvincing. Absurd waste of 
Helen Twelvetrees in stupid role 
and unpleasant story. 


Big Gamble, The (William Boyd) 
(RKO) Crook melodrama of the 
usual stripe, with nothing in the 
way of direction or acting to re- 
deem it except some good comedy 
work by the veteran James Gleason. 


Bought (Constance Bennett) 
(Warner) Cleverly built story, finely 
acted, that handles objectionable 


material very delicately and deftly. 
Heroine is illegitimate daughter of 
an adoring old father. She spurns 
the fine young writer hero next 
door, to climb into higher circles. 
Deceived by a rich young waster, 
the old father engineers the proper 
finish. 


Caught Plastered (Bert Wheeler- 
Robert Woolsey) (RKO) Crude ob- 
vious comedy stuff—wise-cracking 
stale jokes and a shade less vul- 
garity than ordinarily in Wheeler 
and Woolsey pictures. More plausi- 
ble story than usual, and amusing 
of its kind. 


Confessions of a Co-ed (Sylvia 
Sidney-Phillips Holmes) ( Para- 
mount) Waste of Sidney and 
Holmes in so-called “college” pic- 
ture, about a wronged Freshman 
girl in love with a _ philandering 
fraternity boy. An illegitimate 
child furnishes the complications. 
False, cheap and wholesome. 


Dreyfus Case, The (Cedric Hard- 
wicke) (Columbia) Excellent, strong 
picturization of the famous case 
that stirred the world a genera- 
tion ago, done with notable skill 
and dignity by the British Interna- 


tional Film Company. Fine _re- 
straint throughout, yet powerfu! 
dramatic values. English cast en- 
tirely. 


East of Borneo (Charles Bick- 


ford) (Universal) Artificial thriller 
earried to absurdity. Preposterous 
story, ridiculous improbabilities. 


Endless jungle terrors, cruelty, bru- 
tality, and faked photography. Any- 
thing for a thrill. Waste of Rose 
Hobart and Bickford. 


High Stakes (Lowell Sherman) 
(RKO) ( Another deft production 
by Lowell Sherman, as both actor 
and director, that is light enter- 
tainment of the best. Sophisticated | 
but unobjectionable, suave, smoothly | 
played, through Mae Murray’s over- | 
acting and adenoidal baby-talk are | 
serious flaws. A charming minor | 
role is played by Karen Morley. | 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


Trash 


Rather 


interesting 


Hardly 


Waste of 


time 


Excellent 


Worthless 


Fine of 
its kind 


For 
Children 
(under 15) 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20) 


Better not No 


No No 
Doubtful No 
Perhaps Perhaps 


By no No 

means 

Good Beyond 
them 

No No 

Probably Hardly 


good 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


I Like Your Nerve (Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr.-Loretta Young) (First 
National) Rather thin and feeble 
story about young bookworm sud- 
denly inspired to go after women 
in a big way—saves a Central 
American official’s daughter from 
being married off to a rich old 
roue for crooked political purposes, 
etc. 


(Richard Bar- 
National) In ef- 
fect an argument against war 
Four boys, after airplane crashes, 
become utterly incapacitated for any 
effective work and live out their 
lives making merry in Paris with 
a little girl-friend Nikki and 
much, much drinking. Three die, 
the fourth is left for the heroine 
Well acted and directed, very en- 
tertaining at times and far less 
objectionable that the description 
sounds. Quite unconventional but 


The 


Last 
thelmess ) 


Flight, 
(First 


not offensive or vicious. 

Monkey Business (Four Marx 
Brothers) (Paramount) Typical 
mixture of wisecracking, slapstick 
and crazy horseplay—fast and fur- 
ious—unobjectionable except to good 
taste and common sense—many 
laughs for all who enjoy crude 
comedy and nonsense humor. Prob- 


ably best Marx Brothers picture to 


date. 


Mother’s Millions (May Robson) 
(Liberty) Dramatic, humorous 
story, based on life of Hetty Green 
May Robson is splendid as _ the 
financial wizardess—who brings up 
her children in Spartan style—which 
estranges them, but in the end they 
discover her real goodness and love. 


Murder at Midnight (Aileen 
Pringle) (Tiffany) Decidedly above 
average murder-mystery that 


achieves fine thrill and suspense 
without the usual hokum and scare 
devices. No objectionable sex scenes 
nor undue violence, though four 
murders, an unconventional love- 
affair and a final suicide are in- 
volved. 


My Sin (Tallulah Bankhead- 
Frederick March) (Paramount) 
Much better than its cheap title, 
and notable for the work of Bank- 
head and March. Opens amid sen- 
suality_ and debauchery of a Panama 
dive, with hero and heroine as 
down-and-outers. Their struggle up- 
ward in New York circles—the dif- 
ficulties in burying a past—are in- 
teresting and quite convincing. 
Moral effect is probably preponder- 
atingly good. 


For For For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) (under 15) 
Hardly Perhaps No 
Rather Perhaps Doubtful 
good 


Depends Probably Funny 
on taste funny 
Gocd Excellent Good 


Good of Thrilling Perhaps 
kind too strong 


Rather Doubtful No 


good 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


— 


Palmy Days (Eddie Cantor) 
(U. A.) Fast and furious slapstick 
musical comedy—a sure-fire money- 
maker, and hailed by Hollywood and 
the daily press as a masterpiece 
Doubtless an epidemic of musical 
comedy films will now follow. 
“Palmy Days” aims at cheapest 
possible appeal by usual methods 
risque situations, brazen vulgarities 
in dialog, scores of feminine ana- 
tomies in all degrees of deshabille, 
bathroom embarrassments, and Can- 
tor’s typical brand of ‘‘comedy” 
throughout. Funny, silly, boring 
or offensive according to _ intelli- 
gence and taste. 


Penrod and Sam (Leon Janney- 
Junior Coughlin) (First National) 
Very wholesome, human and amus- 
ing close-ups of boy life, with some 
extraordinarily fine acting from 
the principles, all of which could 
have made a far greater picture 
with more subtle and understand- 


ing direction and writing. Faster 
tempo needed at times, and better 
knit continuity and plot. Pre- 


sents merely four interesting epi- 
sodes in succession, with too little 
cumulative dramatic value and cli- 
max. 


Personal Maid (Nancy Carroll) 
(Paramount) Again the poor work- 
ing girl who sighs for higher 
things—-so becomes maid to a rich 
society woman—meets insults from 
society men—forced to take sleep- 
ing car trip with one of them—etc 
Cheap and carefully filled with 
suggestiveness. 


Run-Around, The (Mary srian ) 
(RKO) Mary Brian as gold-digging 
chorus girl tries tricking a wealthy 
non-marrying man into marriage, 
but falls in love with him and 
tries to retract and atone. All is 
straightened out in the best movie 
manner. 


Road to Singapore (Doris Ken- 
yon-William Powell) (Warner) Su- 
per-set-stuff in the tropics, so the 
heat can be blamed for everything. 
The “good” husband is so thoroughly 
caricatured that the blonde and 
lonely wife elopes with the irre- 
sistible and moralless gigolo with- 
out the bother of divorce and with 
full audience approval. Unwhole- 
some atmosphere carefully main- 
tained throughout, and certain 
situations very objectionable. Waste 
of the fine abilities of Kenyon and 
Powell. 


Salvation Nell (Ralph Graves) 
(Tiffany) The old melodrama done 
over again but hardly improved—in 
which the heroine loves her worth- 
less husband—suffers endless  in- 
dignities from him—until he goes 
to jail and she into the Salvation 
Army. Finally, sudden reform and 
reconciliation. 


Sidewalks of New York (Buster 
Keaton) (M-G-M) Disappointing 
Keaton film which tries hard to be 
funny but is mostly riotous horse- 
play and silly burlesque. Chief ob- 
jection—exploits wholesale hood- 
lumism by tough slum-children, and 
the leading boy, well played by 
Norman Phillips Jr., is trained to 
steal and urged to murder—all 
supposedly humorous. 


For | For For 
Intelligent | Youth Children 
Adults | (15 to 20) (under 15) 


Depends o Decidedly No 
taste not 


Interesting | Excellent Excellent 


Cheap Unwhole- No 
some 

Cheap Decidedly No 
not 

See it Pernicious | No 


and think 


Hardly Hardly No 


Hardly Unwhole- 
some 


Mediocre 





| For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
| Adults | (15 to 20) (under 15) 





Silence (Clive Brook) (Para-, Hardly Doubtful | No 
. | 


mount) Grim, depressing melo- 
drama of crook hero who faces | 
execution rather than reveal that 
his daughter committed murder. | 
Her last moment confession clears | 


up the situation and he tragically 
walks away leaving the girl with 
her supposed father. 


Smart Woman (Mary Astor-John 
Halliday) (Radio) Human and in- 
teresting little problem-comedy, 
deftly written and directed, worth 
seeing for the acting by Halliday, 
Mary Astor and E. E. Horton—about 
ery devoted young couple—but i Sine 
hubby thought he wanted a divorce = 

but his loving and determined | 
wife, and her friends, bring him | 
to his senses convincingly. | 


Little 


taining Interest 


| 
Amusing | Enter- 
| EO hasas. 


a» 


Perhaps No 


Spider, The (Edmund Lowe) (Fox) | Hardly 
ei | 


lair-raising mystery melodrama | 
bout a great magician sleight-of- | 
hand master, with murder and 
theatre panics thoroughly mixed in | 
» produce violent action. A color- 
less heroine is also present occa- 
onally. A mere thriller. 


| | 

er) (M-G-M) Fine picturization of hag bed Pee + 
old stage classic, beautifully set and Ps —— 
photographed, with excellent cast. 

Warner Baxter’s work outstanding. 

Western melodrama at its best. Ro- | 
and Young delightful in a char- 
acteristic role. Hero’s taking of a 


Squaw Man, The (Warner Bax- 


; 


squaw wife done very delicately and 
onvincingly. 


Star Witness, The (“‘Chic’”’ Sales) | Good Good 
Warner) A gangster picture con- 
aining much hokum but of some | 
value as propaganda against gang- 
sterism. It portrays the terroriz- 
ing of witnesses to prevent their } 
testifying in court, the District At- } 
torney’s struggle against them, and 





the old Civil War veteran’s last 
minute discovery of evidence and | 
his fearless revelations. ‘Chic’ | 

Sales has a sure-fire character part 

which is highly conspicuous. 





Theatrical Department 
(Concluded from page 237) 


Evans, William Bakewell, C. Aubrey Smith, and Polly 
Moran. 

(See Film Estimates for September) 
[89] SECRETS OF A SECRETARY 


Claudette Colbert as the once wealthy young woman, 


(Paramount) 


reduced to the position of social secretary in the fam- 
ily of an old friend of her father’s. Her indiscreet 
past jumps up and smites her in the face, and she 
takes some undeserved blame to save her employer’s 
daughter from the breath of scandal. Miss Colbert is 
very good at this sort of thing, and Herbert Marshall, 
an English actor, is splendid opposite her. Georges 
Metaxa, French, I believe, contributes to the inter- 
national aspect of the cast, and plays the bad egg very 
well indeed. Mary Boland and Betty Lawford add 
competent performances. 


(See Film Estimates for September) 
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Movies and Character Education 
H. Paut JANes, Director Visual Aids 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education 


This is my response to the article by Vera Vin- 
cent, in THE EpUCATIONAL SCREEN for September. 

Everyone realizes that moving pictures to be 
used in character education courses, or what is bet- 
ter known as lessons in conduct, are in greater 
demand both in churches and schools than any 
other type of film. For years speakers have been 
saying and writers have been writing that we need 
this film, and yet today we seem to have as few of 
them as we had when the first motion picture was 
built. 


An interesting study of the reactions of young 


people to a motion picture drama discloses the fact 
that whereas many of the children will conclude 
that the villain suffers because that is the end of all 
crime, and the hero profits because that is the end 
of all virtue (if indeed the hero be virtuous), as a 
matter of fact there is a portion of young society 
which often looks upon the villain that gets caught 
as a smart boy who made a mistake, and who 
imagine themselves under the same conditions get- 
ting by with what he failed to get by with. 

It is obvious that the most active minds are those 
of the latter group. 
who is dissatisfied with these movie solutions to 


Wherever we find a youth 


problems we find a leader and one who is going to 
set the pace for a certain portion of his generation. 

It seems to me therefore that the problem of ethi- 
cal education is to help students to build their own 
code of morals and, if in the end we find that they 
have constructed one which is in harmony with 
what has Been found to be the best practice, we 
shall succeed as good educators. 

In order to do this I have suggested that what is 
needed in a lesson in conduct is a situation built 
into a motion picture scenario and film for use in 
the classroom. The situation, as I view it, should 
not be developed past the crisis in the story. The 
problem in all its details should be presented and 
the characters in the story put through the normal 
temptations and submitted to the normal moral 
and immoral forces common to such an experience. 


Let the story be developed to the point where the 
hero is forced to make a decision between right and 
wrong—or better what we conceive to be right and 
wrong. At this point the film should stop. It is 
then up to the study group to determine what the 
solution to that problem should be. 

Under such conditions the teacher is a referee, 
a guide to keep the discussion within the channels 
of the problem to be investigated. My own experi- 
ence indicates that under such conditions, where a 
] 


problem is presented which is common to the life 


experience of the group studying it, youth can be 
trusted to work out the proper solution. 

It is my own opinion that, if we face the facts, 
our conclusions would be about as follows: 

(1) Since we seem to have some idea of what 
we want to do, some cooperative movement among 
educators both in the church and school should be 
inaugurated to introduce the use of film in the 
moral education curriculum. 


2) Since it is obvious that no financial support 


{ 
whatever will come to this movement from the 
theatrical industry or from any other money-mak- 
ing institution, it therefore behooves us as edu 
cators to find philanthropists with sufficient vision 
and cash to build the programs. 

(3) Distribution of materials is as important 
as building them. At present there are no adequate 
distributing facilities available to supply a market 


which we all know exists. 


Revised Religious Film Directory 

There have been so many requests for the list 
of Religious Film Sources prepared by the Educa- 
tional Department of the Bell & Howell Company, 
that the company has prepared another edition of 
this directory, considerably amplified and brought 
up to date. This will be the fifth edition of this 
particular listing and can be secured by any inter- 
ested person, free of charge, on request to THE Epvu- 
CATIONAL SCREEN. 

As we have stated many times in these columns, 
the success of any church motion picture program 
is advanced decidedly through access to suitable 
films. We are happy to say that such films are 
becoming more and more available, as will be seen 
by the latest edition of this film list. 
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Practice Teaching in the Use of Visual 
Aids: Bucknell Plan 


L. Paut MILLER 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna. 


Training teachers in the use of motion pictures 
and other visual aids, by directing their use of such 
materials in actual high school classrooms, was one 
of the novel features of the Bucknell university sum- 
mer session which closed there August 14. 

Bucknell is one of the few colleges in the eastern 
part of the country, which offers opportunity during 
the summer for prospective teachers to get full credit 
for the practice teaching required for their teaching 
certificates. A completely organized high school 1s 
conducted. Courses are given in all junior and senior 
high school major subjects. Training teachers, who 
during the rest of the year serve as heads of depart- 
ments in large city school systems, demonstrate to the 
student teachers how modern methods are applied in 
actual classes. The student teachers then practice use 
of these methods, under careful supervision. Fre- 
quent conferences are held with training teachers, each 
training teacher working with only five or six student 
teachers. The large class of practice teachers also 
meets daily for group instruction and discussion. <A 
manual for student teaching has been developed at 
Bucknell, which aims to bring together modern educa 
tional theory and real classroom practice. 

The stress on use of visual aids in the demonstra- 
tion school, during this last summer, is reported by 
those in charge to have been a very successful ex- 
periment in many ways. Demonstrations of the use 
of apparatus, mechanisms, exhibits, museums, school 
journeys, charts, graphs, models, dramatizations, news- 
paper and magazine cut-outs, stereographs, glass slides, 
film slides, 16 mm. silent motion picture films, and 
sound motion picture films, were given in the teach- 
ing of all major subjects in the demonstration school. 
Student teachers were instructed in the making of 
these materials, including homemade motion picture 
films. A special class was conducted daily for summer 
session students who are experienced teachers, in 
which more advanced instruction was given in the 
techniques of using visual aids. In this class the use 


A 


of visual materials in teaching visual education was 
effectively worked out. One feature in this class was 
a journey to Reading, to study the splendid use made 
of the museum conducted there by the Reading school 
district under the direction of Dr. Levi Mengel, a 
pioneer in the country in the use of objective ma- 
terials in actual classroom teaching. 

The equipment used at Bucknell during the intensive 
summer course in visual education included: motion 
picture cameras, 16mm. and 35mm. motion picture 
projectors, glass slide projectors, horizontal and ver- 
tical, film slide projectors, and attachments, opaque 
projectors, daylight projection equipment, all types 
of screens, sound picture projectors in a local theatre, 
homemade slide equipments of all types, a wide va- 
riety of borrowed and purchased sound films, silent 
films, glass slides, and film slides for teaching science, 
history, geography, civics, English, and vocational 
guidance, physical apparatus for teaching the mechan- 
ics of projection, including lenses, mirrors, and elec- 
trical devices, and a comprehensive library of visual 
education books, magazines and newspaper clippings. 

One project in the visual education class of experi- 
enced teachers, was the listing of visual aids for the 
Pennsylvania State course of study in chemistry, soon 
to be published. Another project was the correlation 
of visual aids with the teaching of vocational guidance, 
a combination of two new fields in modern education. 
Original scenarios for educational motion pictures 
were also prepared. Motion pictures were taken of 
the pupils in the demonstration school, and then pro- 
jected in the high school auditorium. 


Visual Education Meetings 


Miss Lelia Trolinger, Secretary of the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, Colorado University, Boulder, has 
furnished us with an account of the Rocky Mountain 
Regional Visual Education Conference held July 26 
and 27 at the Wyoming Summer Camp in the beautiful 
Medicine Bow Mountains. 

Mr. Rupert Peters, director of Visual Instruction in 
the Kansas City Schools, opened the informal pro- 
gram with a discussion of the function of visual in- 
struction in a large city school system. Miss Trol- 
inger described the service offered by the University 
of Colorado Visual Instruction Bureau and announced 
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that an Extension course in “Visual Aids, Their Value 
and Some Methods of Use” 
training. Miss Davis of the Colorado State Teachers 
College followed with an excellent discussion of the 
definite value of films in the classroom, and Mr. Perry, 
also of Colorado Teachers College, spoke on the value 
The use of the 


is offered to teachers in 


of visual aids in industrial education. 
Yale Chronicles in Junior High School was the sub- 
ject covered by Dr. Fertsch of Yale University. Mr. 
Klemm, Superintendent of Colby, Kansas, schools, il- 
lustrated the use he has made of the motion picture 
in keeping a record of school activities. One morn- 
ing’s session was devoted to photography and cameras, 
many projectors being on exhibit. 

A complete report of the meeting is contained in the 
September issue of the Colorado School Journal. 

5 ¢ 


It is interesting to note that for the first time there 
is to be a section on visual education at the State 
Teachers Association meeting in Indianapolis. The 
authorities of the State Association have approved the 
section and the first meeting will be held on October 
22 at the Indiana University Extension Building, 
Indianapolis. 
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Symposium, Demonstration and Exhibit of 
Visual Aids in Chemistry 


At Buffalo, on September 1-4 last, was held a 
four-day conference devoted expressly to the use of 
visual aids in the teaching of chemistry. The meet- 
ings were under the auspices of the Division of 
Chemical Education of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. The Society has been giving much study and 
investigation to visual methods for years past, and 
most gratifying results appeared at the Buffalo 
conference. The growing interest that the subject 
commands from such distinguished groups as The 
American Chemical Society is sound evidence of 
the future ahead of the visual movement. 
Chairman McGill, of the Committee on Aids to 
Visual Education in Chemistry, reports the pro- 
gram of a dozen sessions most interestingly. These 
were about evenly divided, half being demonstrations 
and half addresses, with attendance reaching 300 
at some of the sessions. Every address was illus- 
trated by slides, film-slides or motion pictures, and 
“sound” demonstrations played an important part 
in the program. From the screen Dr. Millikan lec- 
tured on some of his work; Dr. Gordon and Dr. 
Baker, of the College of the City of New York lec- 
tured and experimented on “Water” before the eyes 
of the interested audience; and Dr. Gordon, who 
appeared twice on the conference program, stressed 
especially in his demonstrations the possibilities of 
the “sound” film in the particular field of chemistry. 
A. L. Pouleur, of Wheaton College, discussing 
“Atomic and Molecular Structure as a Visual Aid 
emphasized that 


the Teaching of Chemistry,’ 


chemistry students can be assisted in orienting 
themselves into the chemical point of view by sug- 
gestive models which aid visualization of chemical 
structure and the electron theory. Types of models 
suggested after tested classroom use in secondary 
schools and colleges are: 

1. Frame models to show atomic structure with 


attachable electrons. 


~ 


2. Models representing outer shell of any atom 
with transferable electrons to show com- 
pound formation with electron transfer. 

3. Elemental models with electrons to show val- 
ence exchange, molecular and compound for- 
mation and weight proportion in inorganic 
chemistry. 

4. Flexible models of Hoff tetrahedronal carbon 

in benzene forms of Baeyer, Armstrong, Vau 


bel, and Sachse. 
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“Verbalism in Elementary Chemistry Teaching” 
was criticized by G. Wakeham in that it presents 
the theories of chemistry upon an inadequate basis 
of factual knowledge. This drives the student to 
“verbalism”. It is suggested that an elementary 
chemistry course should begin with an empirical 
study of the common elements and their com 
pounds in an observational way. Visualization of 
factual material is a fundamental protection against 
“verbalism”. 

“Visual Education in Elementary College Chem 
istry’ was the subject treated by B. S. Hopkins 
and H. G. Dawson, of the University of Illinois. 

In a comprehensive study of the value of visual 
education in elementary chemistry it has been 
found desirable to edit the films rigorously and to 
display appropriate sections in the regular chem 
istry lectures. To be effective the style of the lec- 
ture must be adapted to the use of moving pictures. 
With proper modification of the lecture plan, mov- 
ing pictures and slides permit more rapid progress 
than without these devices. The greatest difficul- 
ties come from the fact that (1) the presentation 
may be too rapid to permit clear-cut mental im 
pressions; (2) there is no opportunity to take 
notes; and (3) students regard movies as enter 
tainment and not as serious instruction. Certain ad 
vantages are quickly revealed: (1) students show 
a keener interest in their chemistry lectures; (2) 
chemical processes become much more definite; (3) 
there is formed a well-defined link between the 
classroom and the industries. 

The difficulties encountered can be readily over- 
come and visual education can be adapted to the 
situation found in teaching elementary chemistry. 
The greatest needs now felt are concerned with a 
suitable collection of slides and films selected for 
the educational value in chemistry. 

Dr. Irving E. Muskat, of the University of Chi 
cago, spoke on “Visual Methods in Expositions and 
Museums,” illustrating his subject copiously with 
slides on the coming World’s Fair in Chicago. He 
presented a brief outline of the chemical exhibits 
and the methods of displaying these exhibits as 
they are planned for The Century of Progress Ex- 
position. The aim was to arrive at a comparative 
study of the various methods of display, stressing 
in particular the type of experiments which may 
best be displayed by visual methods. 

Other addresses of the meetings were: “Visual 
Aids in Chemistry Teaching from the High School 
Standpoint,” by Louis A. Astell and L. Paul Mil- 
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Filmslide 
Library for 
Your Use... 


LLUSTRATE your lectures in Latin, 

geography, history, art, literature, 
nature study, science, health and hy- 
giene, and primary subjects with a film 
from the Spencer Lens Library. 


Our catalog lists only those filmslides 
which are of highest quality both peda- 
gogically and photographically. Descrip- 
tive manuals containing pedagogical in- 
formation relating to the pictures in the 
film, are included with each film. 


The cost is but a fraction of that of 





Si 


glass slides or other illustrations. The 
Booklet K-64 lists all film-slides includ- 
ing the cost, and gives complete infor- 
mation on this service. Write for it 
today. 
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ler, Scranton High School; “A General Overview 
of Visual Aids in Teaching,” by F. Dean McClusky, 
Director of Scarborough School and President of 
the National Academy of Visual Instruction. 

Further demonstrations were given as follows: 
“Film on Silver,” by C. E. Baer of Eastman Teach- 
ing Films; “Slides on Chemistry,” by F. C. Byrn 
of Keystone View Company; “The Eyes of Sci- 
ence,” by G. H. Leffler of Bausch and Lomb; 
“Showing of Chemistry slides on new VA and B 
lanterns,” by Spencer Lens Company. 


Save $19.50 on Brand New 
——— a n DeVry 


Stereopticon 
Complete 


$25.50 


Each one in original factory carton. Takes standard lantern 
slides, 400 watt Mazda bulb, brilliant, fine illumination. A 
wonderful bargain. Order yours today. 

The Bass Bargain-gram No. 207A is ready. Send for your copy 
full of bargains in motion picture apparatus and supplies. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 
179 W. MADISON CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Los Angeles Meeting, and Visual 
Education in the West 
WitirAmM H. DupLey 


A good birdseye survey of the present status and 
trend in visual education in the western half of the 
United States was obtained by the writer in June and 
July during an extended trip through the Southwest 
to the Pacific Coast, and a return by the central route. 
The trip had a three-fold purpose: To visit univer- 
sities carrying on visual instruction service—especially 
those that are depositories for the Yale Chronicles of 
America Photoplays; to see what cities have active 
departments of visual education; and to attend the 
meetings of the Department of Visual Instruction of 
the N. E. A. 

Space will not permit of a full account of all visits 
and observations. Rather detailed studies of the work 
in the Universities of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arizona, California, Utah, Colorado, Nebraska 
and the State College of Iowa were made, in most of 
which institutions good work is being done. The 
trend seems to be more and more towards a self-sus- 
taining policy through the establishment of rental fees. 

Both large and small city visual instruction depart- 
ments seem to be developing rapidly, and in an edu- 
cationally sound way; they recognize, as is increas- 
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ingly true throughout the country, that a school sys- 
tem must have its own visual materials immediately 
at hand, and with trained men and women in charge. 
A visit to the St. Louis Educational Museum, under 
the direction of Miss Meissner would easily repay 
one’s making a thousand-mile trip to see; the clear 
cut pedagogical administration of Director Peters of 
Kansas City is equally interesting; while the inspir- 
ing enthusiasm of Miss Walter in Dallas, the well- 
organized and surprisingly well-stocked and _finely- 
equipped departments in charge of Miss Marian Evans 
in San Diego, W. W. Haworth in Pasadena, Mr. Zim- 
merman in Berkeley, Roy T. Granger in Oakland, 
Miss Marian Israel in Los Angeles County, H. F. 
Hughes in Fresno, George T. Cass in San Jose and 
O. G. Cummings in Sacramento—only to mention a 
few city departments visited—convince me that visual 
education as a needed and properly supported aid in 
all school work is established. For what has been 
said of the few cities named is equally true of a sur- 
prisingly large number of smaller cities that were 
visited, where a budget has been established for its 
maintenance, and a competent director is in charge of 
visual instruction service and teacher training in the 
school system. 

Of course, the Los Angeles city department, under 
the most able direction of Charles Roach, stands out 
as one of the country’s highly efficient visual educa- 
tion organizations. A staff of over thirty members 
who study and know the courses of study, with an 
unsurpassed collection of visual aids of all kinds, 
makes Los Angeles one of the testing grounds of the 
nation. 

But a brief account of the meetings of the visual 
instruction department of the N. E. A. must conclude 
this short review of westward expansion in the visual 
field. 

Because of illness, W. W. Whittinghill of Detroit, 
president of the department, was unable to be pres- 
ent, the sessions being in the hands of Mr. Charles 
Roach, the vice-president, under whose leadership an 
unusually fine program was presented with clock-like 
dispatch. 

Three features only will be mentioned here—the ad- 
dress of Miss Marian Israel of the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty visual education department; the strong plea made 
by Dr. C. F. Hoban of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Education for required courses in visual education 
in the teacher-training institutions of the country; 
and the unique supervised exhibits so splendidly ar- 
ranged by Miss Annette Glick of the Los Angeles city 
department of visual education. Miss Israel stressed 
the growing importance of mounted pictures in class- 
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Natural science taught more 
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It grows—right before their eyes— 
thanks to time-lapse photography 





Leading educators en- 


dorse the new medium 


Pupils may now see the actual growth 
of a plant via classroom talking pictures. 
At the same time, they hear a vivid run- 
ning description from the screen. Time- 
lapse photography speeds up movements 
otherwise so slow as to be imperceptible 
to the human eye. 

“Plant Growth” is but one of a remark- 
able and striking series of natural science 
films designed by Electrical Research 
Products to supplement the work of the 
science teacher. Among other titles are 


“The Dodder,” “Fungus Plants,” “How 


Department of Educational Talking Pictures, 


Electrical Research Products Ine. 


Distributors of 
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effectively 





_ by TALKING PICTURES 


Nature Protects Animals,” “The Frog,” 
“Root Function and Growth,” “Seed Dis- 
persal,” “Butterflies,” “ Moths,” and “Ani- 
mals of the Sea.” 

Electrical Research Products offers 
talking pictures for use also in mathe- 
matics, music appreciation, physical edu- 
cation, vocational guidance and teacher 
training. It gives the teacher a complete 
guide in units of instruction developed 
for each picture. It supplies the pictures 
and with them standard Western Electric 
reproducing apparatus for classroom or 
for auditorium use. 

Send the coupon for entire list of talk- 
ing pictures available, and data on how 


you can show them in your school. 


250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. ES10-31 


Gentlemen — Please send me further information 
regarding educational talking pictures, and how I 
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room work, giving excellent illustrations from her 
own service; as a result of Dr. Hoban’s address the 
Department passed a resolution requesting every teach- 
er-training school and college of the country to in- 
clude a course in visual instruction, as a prerequisite 
to graduation. 

The ten or twelve teaching exhibits were in the 
each exhibit different 





hands of classroom teachers 
from the others, but, under the skillful guidance of 
Miss Glick, properly knit together so that collectively 
they presented a most emphatic argument in favor ot 
an abundance of the best of visual aids in all schools 
and all grades, and in the hands of teachers trained 
in their proper use. 

Side lights of the convention were the complimen- 
tary reception and luncheon at the Fox Sound Studio; 
the visit to the Huntington Art Gallery, and the din- 
ner given to the delegates by the California Commer- 
cial Visual Education Association. These added much 
to the enjoyment of the members of the Department 
and not a little in the way of suggestion for the 
future. 


The Department voted unanimously in favor of 
uniting with the National Academy of Visual Instruc- 
tion, in recognizing, as it did, the strength and oneness 
of aim such a union would bring about. 
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Lectures on Visual Education 
The following is the schedule of lectures dealing 
with Visual Education to be given at the New Paltz 
Normal 1931-1932, as organized by Mr. John J. Jen- 


kins, Chairman of Visual Instruction, Bronxville 
Public Schools, Chairman in Charge of Arrange- 


ments. 
Lecture I—Tuesday, October 6, 1931. 

The Place of Visual Instruction in the Modern 
School, by Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York University. 

Lecture II—Monday, November 9, 1931. 

The Application of Visual Instruction to the 
Modern Curriculum by Dr. Edwin H. Reeder, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. , 

Lecture 11I—Tuesday, December 2, 1931. 

Teaching Geography and The Social Sciences 
with Stereopticon Slides, by Dr. Alfred W. Abrams, 
Director Visual Instruction Division, The State 
Education Department, The University of the State 
of New York. 

Lecture 1V—Monday, January 11, 1932. 

The Value and Use of the Object Specimen and 
Model, and the School Journey in the Work of the 
Modern School, by Dr. C. F. Hoban, Director of the 
State Museum and of Visual Education, the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Public Instruction. 

Lecture V—Tuesday, February 9, 1932. 

The Application of Visual Instruction in a Con- 
Dean Mc- 
Clusky, Director of the Scarborough School, and 
President of the National Academy of Visual In- 


structive Teaching Program, by Dr. F. 


struction. 


The Talking Picture in Education 
(Continued from page 231) 
Historical Value 

And of what historical value is the talking film? 
What would we not give to hear Demosthenes, the 
greatest of all orators, declaiming to the Athenians, 
or Cicero pleading a cause, or Shakespeare speak- 
ing Hamlet’s soliloguy—the Baconian controversy 
would never have risen. And what will not future 
generations learn of the age we are living in from 
seeing and hearing such men as Mussolini and 
Marconi’ No one can fail to have been poignantly 
moved by seeing and hearing, after his death, a 
talking picture of Lord Birkenhead making one of 
his typical speeches. 

One objection put forward to using mechanical 
aids to education is that they will tend to standard- 
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Announcing a vivid, authentic motion picture 
portrayal of the LIFE OF WASHINGTON ... films that will 
give LIVING REALITY #0 4is name and deeds in the 


minds of millions of -Americans 


O most children, and adults too, 

George Washington is an al- 
most mythical figure dimly seen in 
the shadowy aisles of history. 

Now Washington lives again. In 
his own Virginia, and at other his- 
toric places, the important events of 
his life are being reenacted and 
filmed, so that he may become an 
inspiring reality to millions. 

The motion pictures are being 
made by Eastman Teaching Films, 
Inc., at the urgent request of the 
George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission. They are the only 
films on Washington’s life that are 
being made with the Commission’s 
approval and cooperation. 

No effort is being spared to make 
them authentic, vivid, and interest- 


ing to both children and adults. 
Prominent historians have collab- 
orated on the scenarios. Leading 
dramatists are assisting in the pro- 
duction. The films will be outstand- 
ing in quality, and will include much 
material never before presented. 


Four fifteen-minute reels are in 





preparation: (1) Conquering the 
Wilderness; (2) Uniting the Colo- 
nies; (3) Winning Independence; 
(4) Building the Nation. They will 
be available in both 16- and 35- 
millimeter widths. 

Production of the films will be 
completed by January 1, in ample 
time for school programs and gen- 
eral public meetings in connection 
with the 1932 Bicentennial. For 
prices and complete details, ad- 
dress: Eastman Teaching Films, 
Inc. (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), Rochester, New York. 


* * * 


On the screen: Washington and Martha 
Custis—a scene reénacted at historic Ken- 
more, the home of Betty Washington Lewis in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


‘Produced by EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 
Subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak (ompany, at the request of 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
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ize education. Surely this is a vain contention; 
nobody expects Broadcast lessons to be turned on 
and the children left to listen alone; the teacher 
is, or should be, present to explain or enlarge on 
any doubtful point; and, after all, is our Public 
School system absolutely devoid of standardization? 

England’s Opportunity 

England is far behind other countries in the use 
of films, both silent and talking, for education, but 
it is encouraging to learn that a Commission has 
recently been set up to consider the whole question 
of Cultural and Educational films. On this are 
represented all the learned Societies and many 
Government Departments; that is all to the good 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that this Commission 
will devise some means whereby a library of edu- 
cational films of the first order may be established. 

America now leads the world in the production 
of theatrical talking pictures. Let England see to 
it that she takes the lead and holds it in the edu- 
cational field. 

The Vicious Circle 

A vicious circle has existed, and still exists, which 
has hitherto frustrated all serious attempts to use 
films for educational purposes. 

Film producers will not produce educational films 
until such time as they are assured of an outlet for 
them; Educational Authorities will not invest in 
talking picture equipment until such time as they 
are assured of a sufficiency of educational films. 

It is hoped that this circle can now be broken by 
the periodical issue of films, specially edited for 
schools, from the vast amount of material which 
is regularly collected from all over the world for 
the ordinary weekly topical news-reel shown at the 
cinemas. 

The availability of special programmes of this 
kind, together with the fact that for an inclusive 
fee they can be shown periodically in educational 
establishments on a _ portable talking picture ap- 
paratus—hired for the occasion—constitutes a great 
step forward toward solving this problem. It not 
only provides an assured source of films, but also 
enables Educational Authorities to delay the in- 
vestment of a necessarily rather large sum of money 
in equipment until the time arrives when such an 
investment can be justified. 

Portable sound film equipment can now bring 
suitable pictures to the children in every class- 
room, instead of the necessity of taking children to 
the cinema. 
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Where the commercial firms 


are free to tell their story in their own words 





AMONG THE PRODUCERS. 


whose activities havean important bearing on progress in the visual field— 


Th 


| 
| 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems tohave 


Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
most informational and news value to our readers. 








RCA Photophone Portable 
Sound Equipment 


RCA Photophone engineers have produced a new 
| | 

portable sound reproducing equipment, designed pri 

marily for the educational and industrial fields, and 


manufacture has begun on a large scale. 
The entire unit comprises a projection machine, an 


amplifier, a loud speaker, and a carry-case for film, 


making four cases in all with an aggregate weight of 
216% pounds. It operates standard 35 mm. film and 


reproduces sound on film, using alternating current 
of 110 votes, 50 or 60 cycles, single phase. 


The projector consists of a steel case with two doors 


the full size of the case, and two film magazines, one 
mounted on the top and the other on the lower front 
of the case. It uses 1000-foot standard reels, a 1000 


watt, 110 volt, prefocused base projection lamp and a 


7% ampere, 10 volt exciter lamp. 


Slides on Great Paintings 


The National Studios offer a Set of slides compris- 


ing 59 of the masterpieces in the Jules S. Bache col- 
lection of paintings, which includes Bellini, Titian, 
Raphael and Botticelli among the Italian Schools. The 


great paintings of other Schools—Flemish, German, 


Spanish, French and English—are also included in this 
collection. 

Lantern slides of the Henry Clay Frick collection of 
paintings, consisting of an original set of 85 slides and 


a supplementary set of 44 slides, are also available. 


A Portable Sound Recorder 


A new development in studio and location sound 
recording which has the advantage of being portable, 
is announced by Electrotone Corporation. ‘This is a 
sound on film system and is made up of the following 
units 


plifier, storage batteries, microphone 


sound recorder, electrical synchronizer, the am 
with a total 
weight of 640 pounds. The advantages of this equip- 
ment are said to be: complete portability, elimination 
of the glow lamp and light valves, recording by varia- 
hle area system, independent recording of sound on 
separate film, and absolute synchronization obtained 


by electrical control which eliminates synchronous 
motors and generators. 

No royalty payments are involved, the title to the 
equipment residing with the purchaser upon comple- 


tion of the purchase price. 


New Products from Bausch and Lomb 


Phe X-Ray Stereoscope by 
Bausch and Lomb has improvements which are 


new developed 
making possible a more extended use of this valu- 
ble technique than was ever hoped before. In 
this new instrument, it is said, “third dimension” 
the 
lutely accurate. In consequence, pathological con- 
foreign bodies can be located with an 
Other advantages claimed 


in relation to other two dimensions is abso- 
ditions or 
assurance of precision. 
are greater diagnosic value, no eyestrain, easier and 
swifter film change, “automatic” centering of films, 

mirrors to adjust, and even illumination. Ask 
for the new, illustrated booklet “Optical Science 
perfects the X-Ray Stereoscope”. 

The new Super Cinephor Projection Lenses for 
both standard and wide film, now offered to motion 
picture projectionists, are fully described in a book- 
let that may be had on request. 


Free List of Medical Motion Pictures 


The extent to which motion pictures are already 
serving the medical profession, as well as lay audi- 
ences interested in the study of physiology and 
health and hygiene subjects, is revealed by an in- 
teresting survey, entitled “Medical Films and their 
Sources,” prepared for free distribution by Wm. F. 
Kruse of the Educational Department of the Bell 
& Howell Company. 

Over 450 titles comprising 538 reels of 16 mm. 
safety listed Definite in- 
formation is also given as to where the films may 
be obtained, with the rental or purchase price asked 
by their owners or distributors. Separate classifica- 
tions list medical-surgical films intended for pro- 
fessional use exclusively, health and hygiene films 
for lay audiences, and similar films obtainable from 
university extension divisions and intended pri- 


film are and described. 
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marily for school use. A special supplement lists 
dental and oral hygiene films. 

Copies of this survey may be obtained, without 
charge, by any medical, surgical, dental, or similar 
school or society; by hospitals and public health 
authorities; by any active practitioner; or by edu- 
cators or school administrators interested in the 
use of motion pictures in the field of health and 
hygiene. Applications should be made direct to 
Educational Department, Bell & Howell Company, 
1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 


Universal Markets Sound Projector 


The latest product brought out by Universal Sound 
System, manufacturers of Sound devices, is a port- 
able sound on film 35 mm. projector, which is designed 
to throw a picture 9 ft. by 12 ft. at a distance of 60 
to 70 feet. The equipment is arranged in two handy 
carrying cases weighing 82 pounds and includes a pro- 
jector, sound on film mechanism, full A. C. amplifica- 
tion, dynamic speaker, all tubes and a_ cable 
speaker to amplifier. The amplification supplies suf- 
ficient sound for audiences numbering 50 to 1,000, it 
is claimed. 


from 


New Leica Stereo Attachment 


Many new photographic thrills can now be ex- 
perienced in three dimensional form when using 
the new Stereoly attachment for the Leica camera 
and viewing the positives in the Leica Stereo View- 
er. Here is an attachment which will greatly ex- 
tend the applications of the Leica. 

Heretofore the making of stereoscopic negatives 
required special cameras, special printers for the 
transposition of the negatives, and the inconven- 
ience of not being able to photograph everything, 
including speed subjects just as in ordinary pho- 
tography. However, with the Stereoly attachment, 
which weighs only 8 ozs., it is possible to use the 
Leica Camera interchangeably for regular or stere- 
oscopic photography. 
graphed in 


The pictures are photo- 
transposed positions on the double 
frame negatives, thus giving two single frame pic- 
tures of the same subject. 

For all types of professional, educational, or ama- 
teur work in presenting visual impressions of street 
scenes, travel subjects, animals, people at work or 
play, geological formations, medical subjects, and 
many other pictures, this new stereo attachment 
will find immediate acceptance. 


It is the only device which divides and transposes 
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the two picture halves independent of the opening 
of the lens diaphragm. This is accomplished by a 
two-fold use of the border of the total reflection 
on two prism surfaces. It is even possible to utilize 
all the optical qualities and characteristics of the 
objectives when making stereo negatives under bad 
light conditions, close-up views, or for time expo- 
sures and small diaphragm stops. The exposure 
time is practically the same with or without the 
It will fit either the Model 
A or C Leica Cameras equipped with the 50 mm. 
Hektor F:2.5 lenses. The 


attachment in place. 


Elmar or the 50 mm. 





attachment is fastened in front of the objective by 
means of a special bracket which is quickly placed 
in position or removed in a moment. 


Instantaneous Recording Service 


The instantaneous type of electrical recording 
service rendered by Royal Recording and Film 


Studios fields. Industrial 


are having records made for sales and educational 


serves many concerns 
a - 
Recordings 


talks, 


announcements for public address 


purposes, advertising their product. 
are made of personal messages, sales 
speeches, and 
systems, hotels, clubs, theatres, colleges and schools. 
One of the specialties offered is the cueing of silent 
motion picture productions with dialogue, music 
and sound effects, which can be reproduced on pho- 
nographs without the necessity of installing special 
apparatus. 

To cite one specific case of such recording, the 
minutes of a regular meeting were recorded on a 
metal disc when members of the Advertising Men’s 


Post of the American Legion met. 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 














FILMS 


Bray Pictures Corporation 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


Columbia Pictures Corp. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 242) 


DeFrenes & Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 247) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 245) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Modern Woodmen of America 
Rock Island, Ill. 


Pinkney Film Servce Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc, 


817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill 


(See advertisement on page 224) 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Corp. 
730 Fifth Ave. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 248) 





A. Joseph Grobarick 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


35 mm. and 16 mm. Films 
Motion Picture Equipment 











Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
300 W. Adams Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St., New 
York City. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Ashcraft Sound System Division 
Universal Photo Cell Laboratories 
Hollywood, Calif. 


(See advertisement on page 222) 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


RCA Photophone, Inc. 
411 Fifth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 221) 


Stillfilm Inc, 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal 


(See advertisement on page 246) 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCREENS 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


International Artprints 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 244) 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 224) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 243) 


Stillfilm Inc. 


1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 246) 


University Museum Extension 
Lecture Bureau 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 244) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bass Camera Co. 
179 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 


(See advertisement on page 243) 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 224) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 243) 


Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gentlemen: 


SERVICE BUREAU, Tue EpwucatTIONAl 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, III. 


SCREEN, 


Date........ 


I should like to receive reliable information on the following 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE BUREAU | 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN offers on this page a helpful service. Informa- 
tion on the items listed below will be furnished our readers on request. Fill out the 
coupon and mail. 
A Fireproof curtains Pictures, Prints 
Accoustical installations Flares Posters 
Adapters, mazda Footlights Projectors, lantern slide 
Advertising projectors Fuses Projectors, motion picture 
Amplifiers Projectors, opaque 
Arc lamps, reflecting G Projectors, portable, (16 mm.) 
Are regulators Generators Projectors, portable, (35 mm.) 
Globes Public Address Systems 
B Graphs 
Batteries Gummed Labels R 
Blackboards Rectifiers 
Booths, projection H Records 
Bulletin boards, changeable Horns Record cabinets 
Recording, electrical 
Cc I Reflectors 
Cable Ink, pencils for slides Regulators, mazda 
Cabinets Reels 
Cameras 3 Reel end signals 
Carbons Lamps, incandescent projection Rheostats 
Cases, film shipping Lamps, high intensity 
Cement, film Lamps, reflecting arc S 
Charts lenses Screen paint 
Chairs, theatre Lights, spot Screens 
Condensers Loud Speakers Slides, lantern (glass) 
Controls, Volume Slides, film 
M Slide making outfits 
D Maps Slide mats 
Dimmers Mazda projection adapters Shades ; 
Draperies Mazda regulators Shutters, metal fire 
Dynamic Speakers Microphones Speakers, dynamic 
Microphone attachments Spotlights 
E Microscopes Stave light 
Electrig power generating plants Micro projectors Stage 
Exhibits Motors, electric Stage 
Motor generators Stage scen¢ 
F Motors, phonograph Stereographs 
Film cleaning machines Motion picture cable otereopticons 
Film rewinders Stereoscopes 
Film slides N Stillfilm 
Film splicing machines Needles, phonograph 
Film strips T 
Films, Educational Oo Talking equipment (35 mm.) 
Films, Religious Opaque projectors Talking equipment (16 mm.) 
Films, Entertainment Title Writers 
Films, Sound P Tone Arms 
Filters Phonograph turntables lripods 
Fire extinguishers Photo-electric cells Turntables, phonographs 
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